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terest (as Dr. Frazer incidentally notes) had in the eighteenth 
century scarcely begun. It would be interesting to speculate 
whether, in the war upon "Jug." (gravis religio), direct dis- 
cussion on the relation of "the supernatural sanction" to rea- 
son and utility, or the study of its origins, will be in the long 
run the most efficacious. Up to now, it must be said, the work 
of the Voltaires and Benthams has had more effect on institu- 
tions than that of the evolutionary philosophers and men of 
science of the nineteenth century, whose sociological work, as 
we see alike in Spencer and in Dr. Frazer, has tended to im- 
press on them the conviction that the old has a certain relative 
value, in spite of the dislike they really feel towards it. In 
further qualification of the panegyrics, I think we may well 
insist on a certain 'natural selection' point of view, just hinted 
at in a former notice (International Journal op Ethics, 
October, 1913). When varieties of mankind have been evolved 
that can live without aid from the darker forms of religion or 
superstition, why need we fear to destroy those forms ? Among 
the rival races, and within each race, ability to 'bear ideas' is, 
as Professor Carveth Read has put it, a test of survival-value. 
No doubt, Dr. Frazer agrees with this, but it is a point which 
he has not brought out. 

T. Whittaker. 
London, England. 

"Within Our Limits. By Alice Gardner. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1913. Pp. viii, 315. 

Nearly all the essays on "questions moral religious and his- 
torical" composing this volume were, as Miss Gardner tells us 
in her modest and pleasant preface, originally delivered as ad- 
dresses to women students. Regarded as addresses delivered 
largely to junior fellow-students, they certainly merit high com- 
mendation for their quiet thoughtfulness and simple and genial 
broad church devoutness. In a notice of the book in a promi- 
nent quarterly I have seen Miss Gardner spoken of as a dis- 
ciple of Matthew Arnold, and it is true that her book recalls 
that scholar both in its vein of 'high seriousness/ and in its 
insistence on the spiritual value of the Christian scheme of 
life and Christian forms of devotion even for those who can 
accept neither the supernatural elements of 'historical Chris- 
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tianity' nor the dogmatic theological systems of the churches. 
But if Miss Gardner seems very often to speak with the voice 
of Arnold, she retains nothing of the tartness and the curious 
bad taste which make Arnold's quasi-theological writings things 
for his best admirers to regard with a certain sorrowful won- 
derment. It is the spirit of "Rugby Chapel" and the best of 
the sonnets rather than that of certain too-well-known pages of 
"Literature and Dogma" which pervades Miss Gardner's essays 
on the "Worship of Beauty" and "Ritual in Its Historical and 
Psychological Aspects," or on "Religious Observance." It is 
in essays like these, and in those in which the author is plead- 
ing for her own chosen study, history, as a discipline for the 
mind, that she is, as I think, seen at her best. "Where she essays 
to deal directly with metaphysics and theology, her success is 
at least doubtful. I should hardly expect a metaphysician to 
be satisfied with her cheerful attempt to reconcile determinism 
with moral responsibility, and I am sure that a theologian, or 
a man into whose soul the iron had entered at all deeply, 
would find her view of sin, in the sixth essay, inadequate to 
the realities of life. What I miss in these essays, as in so many 
academic pronouncements on these subejcts, is the sense of the 
deadly poisonousness of the worst forms of moral evil, and even 
of the insistent hardness of life. Miss Gardner has manifestly 
learned many gracious lessons from Greek literature; she has, 
perhaps, not quite learned from Pittacus the ungracious but 
very real truth that "it is hard to be good." In the one essay 
in which she definitely ventures into the realms of dogmatic 
theology, she seems to me, if a mere laic's judgment has any 
weight, to go astray. If Theodoret was a 'fifth-century Arnold' 
(see the title of Essay X), he resembled his successor in being 
of more than doubtful orthodoxy, as in other things. It is cer- 
tainly not correct to regard expressions which ascribe divinity 
to our Lord as mere pieces of pious rhetoric, nor to distinguish, 
as Miss Gardner does, between what may be predicated of him 
as God and what can only be said of him as man. This dis- 
tinction is, in fact, the very doctrine of the "two persons in 
Christ" for which Nestorius was condemned, and when Miss 
Gardner relies on Theodoret for its justification, she surely for- 
gets that her authority was a friend of Nestorius and always 
under suspicion of sharing Nestorian views. The strictly ortho- 
dox theory was and is that, in virtue of the union of the natures 
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in the one person, what is predicable of Christ is predicable 
of him both as God and as man. This is why so much stress 
was laid on the epithet Theotokos. Those who refused it to 
Christ's mother were held to deny that it can properly be said 
that "God was born," "God died for us," and the like, and 
so to be denying the reality of the Incarnation. Hence, as it 
seems to me, the expression in Watts 's well-known hymn, "the 
death of Christ my God" is, as one would expect, literally and 
exactly correct from the standpoint of dogmatic orthodoxy. 
It is Miss Gardner who is technically unorthodox in defending 
it as devout but inaccurate rhetoric. 

If I may make one further critical observation on a book 
which I have read with much quiet pleasure, I would suggest 
that Miss Gardner, addressing a public not composed exclu- 
sively of specialists in history, should hardly have spoken of 
"law-givers like Solon and Demonax" without explaining who 
that not very familiar person Demonax was. That explana- 
tion is not superfluous I can testify, for I myself on first read- 
ing took the allusion to be to the fairly well-known Cynic moral- 
ist admired by Lucian, and caught myself wondering why the 
writer called him a law-giver. It was only after a little puz- 
zling that I remembered Herodotus 's narrative of the troubles 
of Cyrene and so found the key to the riddle. 

A. E. Taylor. 

St. Andrews, Scotland. 

Pragmatism and Idealism. By William Caldwell, M.A., D.Sc. 
London: A. & C. Black, 1913. Pp. x, 268. 

"What is attempted in this book is an examination of the 
pragmatist philosophy in its relations to older and newer ten- 
dencies in the thought and practice of mankind" (p. v). A 
statement of the positions of Peirce, James, Schiller, and Dewey, 
with regard to propagandist pragmatism (Ch. I), is followed 
by an account of pragmatical tendencies in the works of think- 
ers, most of whom do not profess the pragmatical faith, or, at 
least, are not known primarily as pragmatists (Ch. II). Pro- 
fessor Caldwell, in search of adherents to pragmatism, examines 
briefly some salient characteristics of a very extensive range, of 
literature. After having indicated the widespread favor ac- 
corded to pragmatistical principles, — writers mentioned in this 



